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‘| WILL REMAIN,” SAID MISS GWINN, “ TILL I SEE HIM, BE IT TILL TO-MORROW MORNING.” 


‘A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER V.—MR. HUNTER’S HOME. 


“On, Mary, I cannot get up; I cannot go. I shall 
hever rise from my bed again.” 

The tears of Mary Baxendale fell fast at the words. 
Her mother had been ailing for eight or nine months— 
had been very ill for two or three. Mr. Rice, the apo- 
thecary, who was the general attendant in Daffodil’s 
Delight, and lived at its corner, had given her medicine, 
and told her to “eat well and get up her strength.” 
But, somehow, the strength and the appetite did not 
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come; and, now that she was worse, she bethought her- 
self of doing what she ought to have done at first—con- 
sult Dr. Bevary. 

From half-past eight to ten, three mornings a week, 
Dr. Bevary gave advice gratis. Mrs. Baxendale fixed 
with Mary a certain Thursday morning on which she 
would go to him, but, on attempting to rise, she found 
her weakness too great. It really was so. To get up 
and dress was all but an impossibility. 

“ What is to be done?” said Mary, sobbing. 

“Couldn’t you wait upon him, child, and describe my 
symptoms?” urged Mrs. Baxendale, after weighing over 
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the dilemma in her mind. “It might doas well. Per- 
haps he can write for me. Tell him, with my duty, 
that I am not equal to coming myself.” 

Mary did not like the expedition, though she pre- 
pared instantly to obey it. Mrs. Baxendale was a 
superior womaw for her station in life, and had brought 
up her daughter to be implicitly dutiful. Mary would 
have done anything to benefit her mother ; but it seemed 
a formidable task, the going to explain ailments to 
this great physician, familiar and pleasant man though 
he was, and would nod good-humouredly to Mary if 
he met her in the street. 

She proceeded to Dr. Bevary’s, waited her turn to go 
in, and then timidly told her tale. 

“Ah! a return of the old weakness that she had 
years ago,” remarked the Doctor. “I told her she must 
be careful. Too ill to get up? Why did she not come 
to me before ?” 

“T suppose, sir, she did not much like to trouble 
you,” responded Mary. “She has been hoping from 
week to week that Mr. Rice would do her good.” 

“T can’t do her good, unless I see her,” cried the 
Doctor. “I might prescribe just the wrong thing, you 
know.” 

Mary choked down her tears. “I anm afraid, then, 
she must die, sir. She said this morning she thought 
she should never get up from her bed again.” 

“T’ll step round some time to-day and see her,” said 
Dr. Bevary. “ But now, don’t you go chattering that 
to the whele parish. I should have every siek person in 
it expecting me, as a right, to call and visit: them.” He 
laughed pleasantly at Mary as he spoke; and she de- 
parted with a glad heart. As she reached Daffodil’s De- 
light, she did net turn into it, but continued her way to 
the house of Mrs. Hunter. Mary Baxendale took in plain 
sewing, and had some in hand at present from that lady. 
She ingnired for Dobson. Dobson was Mrs. Hunter’s 
own maid, and a very consequential one. 

“ Not able-to get Miss Hunter’s night-dresses home 
on Saturday!” grumbled Debsom. “But you must, 
Mary Baxendale. You promised.” 

“T should not have promised had I known that my 
mother would have got worse,” said Mary. “A sick 
person requires a. deal of waiting on, and there’s only 
me. Il do what I cam to get them home next. week, if 
that will do.” = 

“TI don’t know that it will do,’ snapped Dobson. 
“Miss Florence may be wanting them. <A promise is a 
promise, Mary Baxendale.” 

“Yes, it will do, Mary,” cried Florence Hunter, 
darting forward from some forbidden nook, whence she 
had heard the colloquy. A fair sight was that child to 
look upon, with her white muslin dress, her blue rib- 
bons, her flowing hair, and her sweet countenance, 
radiant as a summer’s morning. “ Mamma is not down 
stairs yet, or I would ask her; but I know I do not 
want them. Never you mind them, and never mind 
Dobson either, but nurse your mother.” 

Dobson drew the young lady back, asking her if such 
behaviour was not enough to “ scandalize the square ;” 
and Mary Baxendale returned home. 

Dr. Bevary paid his visit to Mrs. Baxendale about 
mid-day. His practised eye saw with certainty what 
others were only beginning to suspect—that death had 
marked her. He wrote a prescription, gave some gene- 
ral directions, said he would call again, and told Mrs. 
Baxendale she would be better out of bed than in it. 

Accordingly, after his departure she got up and went 
into the front room, which they made their sitting-room. 
But the exertion caused her to faint; she was certainly 
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much worse than usual this day. John Baxendale was 
terribly concerned, and did not go back to his work 
after diumer. When the bustle was over, and she 
seemed pretty comfortable again, ome of the young 
Shucks came up stairs to announce that Mrs. Hunter’s 
maid wag asking for Mary, and little Miss Hunter was 
there toe; and said, might she come up and see Mrs. 
Baxendale ? 

Both were requested to walk up. Dobson had 
brought a gracious message from her mistress (not 
graciously delivered, though), that the sewing might 
wait till it was quite convenient to do it, and Florence 
produced a jar, which she had insisted upon carrying 
herself, and had thereby split her grey kid gloves, it 
being too large for her hands. 

“It is black currant jelly, Mrs. Baxendale,” she said, 
with the prettiest, kindest air, as she freely sat herself 
down by the sick woman’s side. “I asked mamma to 
let me bring some, fur I remember when I was ill I only 
liked black currant jelly. Mamma is so sorry to hear 
you are worse, and she will come to see you soon.” 

“Bless your little heart, Miss Florence! The same 
dear child as ever; thinking of other people, and not of 
yourself.” 

“T have not got anything to think of for myself 
of that sort,” said Florence. “Everything I want is 
got ready for me. I wish you did not look so ill. I 
wish you would have my uncle Bevary to see you. He 
cures everybody.” 

“He has beem kind enough to come round to-day, 
miss,” spoke up John Baxendale, “and he'll come 
again, he says: I hope he'll be able to do the missis 
good. As you be » bit better,” he added to his wife, 
“T think I'll go baelk to my work.” 

“ Ay, do, Johm. There’s no cause for you to stay at 
home. It was some sort of weakness, I suppose, that 
came over me.” 

Plorence turned to tle window to watch his depar- 
ture, ever restless, as a healthy child is apt to be. 
“There’s Uncle Henry !"’ she called out. 

Mr. Henry Hunter was walking rapidly down Daf- 
fodil’s Delight. He encountered John Baxendale as he 
went out of his gate. 

“ Not. back at work yet, Baxendale >” 

“The missis has been taken worse, sir, was the 


/man’s reply. “She fainted dead off just now, and I 


declare I didn’t know what to think about her.* She's 
all right again, and I am going round.” 

At that moment there was a tapping at the window 
panes, and a pretty little head nodding and laughing, 
“Uncle Henry! How do you do, Uncle Henry ?” 

Mr. Henry Hunter nodded in reply, and pursued his 
way, unconscious that the lynx eye of Miss Gwinn was 
following him, like a hawk watching its prey. 

It happened that she had penetrated Daffodil’s 
Delight, hoping to catch Austin Clay at his dinner, 
which she supposed he might be taking about that hour. 
She held his address at Peter Quale’s from Mrs. Thorni- 
mett. Her object was to make further efforts to get 
from him what he knew of the man she sought to find. 
Scarcely had she turned into Daffodil’s Delight, when 
she saw Mr. Henry Hunter at a distance. Away she 
tore after him, and gained upon him considerably. She 
reached the house of John Baxendale just as he, Baxen- 
dale, was re-entering it; for he had forgotten something 
he must take with him to the yard. Turning her head 
upon Baxendale for a minute as she passed, Miss Gwinn 
lost sight of Mr. Henry Hunter. 

How had he disappeared? Into the ground? or into 
a house? or down any obscure passage that might be 4 
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short cut between Daffodil’s Delight and some other 
Delight? or into that cab that was now whirling onwards 
at such a rate? That he was no longer visible was 
certain; and Miss Gwinn was exceeding wroth. She 
eame to the conclusion that he had seen her, and bid 
himself in the cab, though she had not heard it stop. 

But she had seen him spoken to from the window of 
that house, where the workman had just gone in, and 
she determined to make inquiries there. In the Shucks’ 
kitchen there were only three or four young children, 
and she found her way up-stairs. 

John Baxendale was on his knees, hunting among 
some tools at the bottom of a closet; Mary was meekly 
exhibiting the progress of the nightgowns to Dobson, 
who sat in state, sour enough to turn milk into curd; 
the invalid was lying pale, in her chair; while the young 
lady appeared to be assisting at the tool-hunting, on her 
knees, chattering as fast as her tongue could go. All 
looked up at the apparition of the stranger, who stood 
there gazing in upon them. 

“Can you tell me where a gentleman of the name of 
Lewis lives ?” she began, in an indirect diplomatic sort 
of way, for she deemed it well to discard violence for 
tact. In the humour she was in yesterday, she would 
have said, “Tell me the name of that man I saw now 
pass your gate.” 

John Baxendale rose. 
anybody of the name.” 

A pause. “It is very unfortunate,” she mildly re- 
sumed. “I am in search of the gentleman, and have 
not hisaddress. I believe he belongs to this neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, I was almost sure I saw him talking to 
you just now at the gate—though my sight is none of 
the clearest from a distance. The same gentleman to 
whom that young lady nodded.” 

“That was my uncle Henry,” called out the child. 

“ Who ?” cried she sharply. . 

“It was Mr. Henry Hunter, ma’am, that was,” spoke 
up Baxendale. 

“Mr. Henry Hunter!” she repeated, in doubt, as she 
knit her brow. “That gentleman is Mr. Lewis.” 

“No, that he is not,” said John Baxendale. “I ought 
to know, ma’am; I have worked for him for some 
years.” 

Here the mischief might have ended; but that busy 
little tongue—ah! what work they make—began clapping 
again. 

“Perhaps you mean my papa. Papa’s name is Lewis 
—James Lewis Hunter. But he is never called Mr. Lewis. 
He is brother to my uncle Henry.” 

A wild flush of crimson flashed over Miss Gwinn’s 
sallow face. Something within her seemed to whisper 
that her search was over. “It is possible I mistook the 
one for the other in the distance,” she observed, all her 
new diplomacy in full play. “Are they alike in person?” 
she continued to John Baxendale. 

“Not so much alike now, ma’am. In years gone by 
they were the very model of one another; but Mr. Hunter 
has grown fat, and it hasaltered him. Mr. Henry looks 
just like what Mr. Hunter used to look.” 

“And who are you, did you say?” she asked of 
Florence with wild emphasis. “Mr. Lewis Hunter’s 
daughter ?” 

“Of course I am,” said Miss Florence. 

“ And——you have a mother ?” 

“ Of course I have,” repeated the child. 

A pause: the lady looked at John Baxendale. 
Mr. Lewis Hunter is married !” 

“To be sure he is,” said John, “ ever so many years 
4go. Miss Florence is twelve,” 


“ Lewis, ma’am ? I don’t know 


“Then 
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“Thank you,” said Miss Gwinn abruptly. And, as 
she descended the stairs, she laughed inwardly. “What 
a mistake to make! If that one had lost his life in 
the gr.vel pits, he would have died an innocent man.” 

Away to the yard now, as fast as her legs would 
carry her. In turning in, she ran against Austin Clay. 


“TJ want to speak with Mr. Hunter,” she imperiously 
“Mr. Lewis Hunter—not the one I saw in the 


said. 
gig.” 

“Mr. Hunter is out, Miss Gwinn,” was Austin’s reply. 
“We do not expect him back at the yard to-day; he will 
not be home in time.” 

“ Boy! you are deceiving me!” 

“Indeed I am not,” he returned. “ Why should I? 
Mr. Hunter is not in the habit of being denied to people. 
You might have spoken to him yesterday when you saw 
him, had it pleased you so to do.” 

“I never saw him yesterday.” 

“Yes you did, Miss Gwinn. That gentleman who 
came into the office and bowed to you, was Mr. Hunter.” 

She stared Austin full in the face, as if unable to 
believe what he said. “That Mr. Hunter ?—Lewis 
Hunter P” 

“Tt was.” 

“If so, how he is altered!” And, throwing up her 
arms with a strange, wild gesture, she turned and strode 
out of the yard again. 

The house of Mr. Hunter was one of the best in the 
square. Ascending to it by a flight of steps, and passing 
through a pillared portico, you found yourself in a hand- 
some hall, paved in imitation of mosaic. Two spacious 
sitting-rooms were on the left; the front one was used 
as a dining-room, the other opened to a conservatory. 
On the right of the hall, a broad flight of stairs led to 
the apartments above, one of which was a fine drawing- 
room, fitted up with costly elegance. 

On the evening of the day spoken of above, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter were seated in the dining-room: Florence 
was there likewise, but not seated; it may be questioned 
if she ever did sit, except when compelled. Dinner was 
over, but they frequently made this their evening sitting- 
room. The drawing-room up-stairs was grand, the 
room behind was dull; this was cheerful, and looked 
out on the square. Especially cheerful it looked on 
this evening, for a fire had been lighted in the grate, and 
it cast a warm glow around in the fading twilight. 

Austin Clay called. He was shown in, and invited 
to a seat by the fire, near Mrs. Hunter. He had come 
in obedience to orders from Mr. Hunter, issued to him 
when he, Mr. Hunter, had been going out that morning. 
His journey had been connected with certain buildings 
then in process, and he thought he might have direc- 
tions to give with respect to the following morning’s 
early work. 

A few minutes given by Austin and his master to 
business matters, and then Austin turned to Mrs. Hunter. 
Unusually delicate she looked, as she half sat, half lay 
back in her chair, the firelight playing on her features. 
Florence had dragged forth a stool, and was sitting on 
it in a queer sort of fashion, one leg under her, at Austin’s 
feet. He was a great favourite of hers, and she made 
no secret of the liking. 

“You are not looking well this evening,” he ob- 
served, in a gentle tone, to Mrs. Hunter. 

“I am not feeling well. I scarcely ever do feel well; 
never strong. I sometimes think, Mr. Clay, what a 
mercy it is that we are not permitted to foresee the 
future. If we could, some of us might be tempted to— 
to—” she hesitated, and then went on in a lower tone— 
“to pray that God might take us in youth.” ‘ 

F 
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“The longer we live the more we become impressed 
with the wonderful wisdom in theordering of all things,” 
replied Austin. ‘“ My years have not been many, com- 
paratively speaking; but I see it always, and I shall see 
it more and more.” 

“The confirmed invalid, the man of care and sorrow, 
the incessant battle for existence with those reduced to 
extreme poverty—had they seen their future, as in a 
mirror, how could they have borne to enter upon it? 
And yet, I have heard people exclaim, ‘How I wish I 
could foresee my destiny, and what is to happen to me!” 

“ But the cares and ills of the world do not come near 
you, Mrs. Hunter,” spoke Austin, after a pause of thought. 

Mrs. Hunter smiled. “From the cares and crosses of 
the world, as we generally estimate cares and crosses, I 
am free. God has spared them to me. He does not 
overwhelm us with ills; if one ill is particularly our por- 
tion, we are generally spared from another. Mine lies 
in my want of health: I am rarely free from pain and 
suffering.” 

“What should we do if all the ills came to us, mam- 
ma?” cried Florence, who had been still, and was listen- 
ing. 

“My dear, if all the ills came to us, God would show 
us a way to bear them. You know that he has pro- 
mised: and his promises cannot fail.” 

“Clay,” cried Mr. Hunter, resuming his seat, for he 
had been in another part of the room, “did any one in 
particular call and want me to-day ?” 

“No, sir. Several came, but Mr. Henry saw them. 
That—lady—who was there yesterday, came again. She 
asked for you.” 

A pause. Then Mr. Hunter spoke up sharply. 
my brother, you mean. 


“ For 
She must have wanted him.” 


“She certainly asked for you, sir. For Mr. Lewis 


Hunter.” 

Those little ears pricked themselves up: and their 
owner unceremoniously wheeled herself round on her 
stool, holding on by Austin’s knee, as she faced her 
father. F) 

“There was a lady came up to John Baxendale’s to-day, 
when I and Dobson were there, and she asked for Mr. 
Lewis Hunter. Atleast—it was the funniest thing, papa 
—she saw Uncle Henry talking to John Baxendale, and 
she came up and said he was Mr. Lewis, and asked where 
he lived. John Baxendale said it was Mr- Henry Hunter, 
and she said no, it was not Mr. Henry Hunter, it was 
Mr. Lewis. So then we found out that she had mis- 
taken him for you, and that it was you she wanted. 
Who was she, papa ?” 

“ She—she—her business was with Henry,” spoke Mr. 
Hunter, in so confused, so startled a sort of tone, not as 
if answering the child, more as if defending himself to 
any who might be around, that Austin looked up invo- 
luntarily. His face had grown lowering and angry, and 
he moved his position so that his wife’s gaze should not 
fall upon it. Austin’s did, though. 

At that moment there was heard a knock and ring at 
the house door, announcing a visitor. Florence, much 
addicted to acting upon natural impulse, and thereby 
getting into constant hot water with her governess, who 
assured her nothing could be more unbefitting a young 
lady, quitted her stool and flew to the window. By dint 
of flattening her nose and crushing her curls against a 
corner of one of its panes, she contrived to obtain a par- 
tial view of the visitor. 

“Oh dear! I hoped it was Uncle Bevary. Mamma’s 
always better when he comes, to tell her she is not so 
ill as she thinks. Papa, I do believe it is that same lady 
who came to John Baxendale’s. She is as tall as a house.” 
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What possessed Mr. Hunter? He started up; he 
sprung half across the room, hesitated there, and glided 
back again. Glided stealthily as it were; and stealthily 
touching Austin Clay, motioned him to follow him. His 
hands were trembling, and the dark frown, full of em- 
barrassment, was still upon his features. Mrs. Hunter 
noticed nothing unusual; the apartment was shaded in 
twilight, and she sat with her head turned to the fire. 

“Go to that woman, Clay!” came forth in a whisper 
from Mr. Hunter’s compressed lips, as he drew Austin 
outside the room. “I cannot seeher. Yow go.” 

“ What am I to say?” questioned Austin, feeling sur- 
prised and bewildered. 

“ Anything; anything. Only keep her from me.” 

He turned back into the room as he spoke, and closed 
the door softly, for Miss Gwinn was already in the hall. 
The servant had said his master was at home, and was 
conducting her to him. Austin thought he heard Mr. 
Hunter slip the bolt of the dining-room, as he walked 
forward to receive Miss Gwinn. 

“Not there, Mark !” Austin spoke hastily to the ser- 
vant, arresting the man’s footsteps. “Miss Gwinn,” he 
courteously added, presenting himself before her, “ Mr. 
Hunter is unable to see you this evening.” 

“Who gave you authority to interfere, Austin Clay ?” 
was the response, not in a raving, angry tone, but in one 
of cold, concentrated determination. “I demand an in- 
terview with Lewis Hunter. That he is at home, I know, 
for I saw him through the window, in the reflection of 
the firelight, as I stood on the steps; and here I will 
remain until I obtain speech of him, be it till to-morrow 
morning, be it till days tocome. Do you note my words, 
meddling boy ?. I demand the interview ; I do not crave 
it: he best knows by what right.” 

She sat herself down on one of the hall chairs. Austin, 
almost at a loss what to do, and seeing no means of get- 
ting rid of her, save by forcible expulsion, knocked gently 
at the room door again. Mr. Hunter drew it cautiously 
open to admit him; then slipped the bolt, entwined his 
arm within Austin’s and drew him to the window. 

“ She has taken a seat in the hall, sir,” he whispered, 
“and says she will remain there till she sees you, even 
should it be till the morning. I am sure. she means it, 
and that, stop there she will. She says she demands 
the interview of right. 

“No,” said Mr. Hunter, “she possesses no right. But 
—perhaps I had better see her, and get it over: otherwise 
she may make a disturbance. Tell Mark to show her 
into the drawing-room, Clay; and you stop here and talk 
to Mrs. Hunter.” 

“ What is the matter, that you are whispering? Does 
any one want you?” interrupted Mrs. Hunter. 

“T am telling Clay that people have no right to come 
to my private house on business matters. However, as 
the person is here, I must see her, I suppose. Do no 
let us be interrupted, Louisa.” 

“ But what does she want?—it was a lady, Florence 
said. Who is she?” reiterated Mrs. Hunter. 

“Tt is a matter of business of Henry’s. She ought to 
have gone to him.” Mr. Hunter looked at his wife and 
at Austin as he spoke. The latter was leaving the room 
to do his bidding. 

A fall hour did the interview last. The voices seemed 
occasionally to be raised in anger, so that the sound 
penetrated to their ears down stairs, from the room over 
head. Mrs. Hunter grew impatient; the tea waited 02 
the table, and she wanted it. At length they were heard 
to descend, and to cross the hall. 

“He is showing her out himself,” said Mrs. Hunter 
“ Will you tell him we are waiting tea, Mr. Clay ?” 


, tow. a-n.. a... a. a.) 
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Austin stepped into the hall, and started when he 
caught sight of the face of Mr. Hunter. He was turning 
back from closing the door on Miss Gwinn, and the 
bright rays of the hall lamp fell full upon it. It was of 
ghastly whiteness; its expression as one living aspect of 
terror, of dread. He staggered, rather than walked, to a 
chair, and sank into it. Austin hastened to him. 

“Oh, sir, what is it? You are ill!” 

The strong man, the proud master, calm hitherto in 
his native self-respect, was for the moment overcome. 
He leaned his forehead upon Austin’s arm, hiding its 

allor. 
. “T have had a stab, Clay. Bear with me in silence, 
lad, for a minute. I have had a cruel stab.” 

Austin really did not know whether to take the words 
literally. “A stab?” he hesitatingly repeated. 

“Ay. Here,” touching his heart. “I wish I was dead, 
Clay. I wish I had died years ago; or that she had. 
Why was she permitted to live, to work me this awful 
wrong ?” he dreamily wailed. “An awful wrong to me 
and mine! And it is that woman who has done it all.” 

He rose, and appeared to be looking for his hat. 
“Mrs. Hunter is waiting tea, sir,” said the amazed 
Austin. 

“Tea !” repeated Mr. Hunter, as if his brain were be- 
wildered ; “I cannot go in again to-night; I cannot see 
them. Make some excuse for me, Clay—anything. Why 
did that woman work me this crying wrong ?” 

He took his hat, opened the hall door, and shut it after 
him with a bang, leaving Austin in wondering consterna- 
tion. Later in the evening, as Austin was going home, he 
passed a piece of clear ground, to be let for building pur- 
poses, at the end of the square. There, in its darkest 
corner, far back from the road, paced a man as if in some 
mental agony, his hat carried in his hands, and his head 
bared to the winds. Austin peered through the night. 
with his quick sight, and recognised Mr. Hunter. 





THE WASTE OF WAR. 


Durixe the late Russian war, three gentlemen met- in 
the parlour of a London banking-house, when some 
passing talk about the tightness of the money-market 
led them into a conversation concerning the cost of war. 
Making a rapid calculation among themselves, by means 
of such statistics and other knowledge as they possessed, 
they made out that the contest then waging was carried 
on at an expense of not less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a day. This may seem, at the first 
glance, a most startling and enormous estimate; yet, 
when the details of expense are all considered, it can be 
shown to be not at all exaggerated. Nor is the calcula- 
tion an exceptional one as regards the particular war 
mentioned, for the amount simyly represents the cost of 
any ordinary war in Europe between two great Powers 
who have the command of large resources. As it is not 
likely to occur to everybody in what way so large a sum 
of money can be expended—a million pounds sterling in 
every four days—it may not be uninstructive to run over 
the principal items of a war expenditure, as we find them 
stated by Mr. Helps in his suggestive book, “ Friends 
in Council,” wherein the substance of the conversation 
above mentioned is recorded. The-calculation does not 
pretend to be complete; but it is sufficient to give us a 
tolerably fair and clear conception of the inevitable waste 
and loss attending a great war. 

There is, first, the pay of soldiers as unproductive 
labourers.. Indeed, the work of soldiers at all times is 
unproductive, and their support, alike in times of war 
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and peace, is drawn from the industry of other classes 
of the community. Armies, no doubt, are necessary, 
and it is incumbent on all countries to maintain them; 
yet, it is no less true that the services they render are 
really paid for out of resources which they take no part 
in producing. Their maintenance is justified by the fact 
that they serve to defend property, and to secure the 
safety of the industrial population ; so that, in the present 
state of civilization, the scanty pay allotted for their sup- 
port is not to be considered waste, but only a burden 
essential to security. Waste and loss, however, begin 
with the beginning of actual war, as, then, new soldiers 
are required, and the community sustains loss from the 
suspension of their productive labours, to an extent, of 
course, equivalent to the whole amount of their previous 
productiveness. The loss of this labour, and the pay, 
maintenance, and equipment of the men, form together 
a very considerable item of expense, which is to be 
reckoned as positive waste occasioned by the war. 

Next, there is the transport of material to places where 
it is not required by nature, and where there is no pre- 
paration for the transport. Mr. Helps’s observations 
on this point are worthy of being quoted :—“ A town,” 
says he, “ grows up gradually, and gradually many ways 
of approach to it are formed, those ways having reference 
to the position of the town and the nature of the sur- 
rounding country that feeds that town; so that, ultimately, 
the least possible labour is employed for the conveyance 
of goods and provisions. We wonder sometimes how 
London is supplied from day to day. We little think 
of the labour, intellectual and physical, which has been 
going on for eighteen hundred years and more, to provide 
approaches to that town. But now, look what happens 
in war, when you have suddenly to provide, by brute 
force, if I may use the expression, for the transport of 
food, forage, clothing, and material of all kinds, for the 
use of hundreds of thousands of men and tens of 
thousands of animals, to some spot which wanted 
nothing of the kind before, and which is utterly un- 
prepared to receive this material.” Our recollections of 
what happened at Balaclava and elsewhere, during the 
Crimean enterprise, in regard to the waste of stores, 
and the consequent sacrifice of innumerable lives, are 
sufficient to remind us that the cost and loss under this 
head are and must be enormous. 

By the side of this is to be placed the waste and 
spoiling of material in the course of transport. War 
stores of all kinds, unless it be cannon balls, are liable to 
injury and deterioration from a prolonged voyage or 
journey; and the amount of the loss, if it were calculated, 
would be found to be very great. 

Then there is the destruction of clothing, from mere 
necessary wear and tear, which, in such circumstances, 
is immensely larger than is usual under a peaceful course 
of things. This rapid destruction of clothing is one of 
the incidents quite peculiar to war; and the amount of 
cost in repeatedly supplying it afresh not only includes 
the original expense of the articles themselves, but also ° 
the expense of conveying them and distributing them 
where they happen to be required. Further, there is 
the waste of iron and of other metals, including the 
workmanship employed in them, in all descriptions of 
ammunition. A single shell, for instance, costs ten 
pounds. What, then, is the cost of the millions that 
are shot away during a succession of actions like those 
which preceded the final storming of Sebastopol! The 
calculation is one which probably does not exceed the 
powers of arithmetic; but the result, if ascertained, 
would be assuredly astounding. 

There is next to be considered the demolition of 
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property and fixed conveniences—the. whole wanton and 
inevitable destruction of the unhappy country occupied. 
Towns and villages are knocked down, plantations cut up, 
orchards and gardens devastated, crops destroyed; there 
is endless and continuous wreck and ruin of things that 
might be turned to profit. and advantage for the natural 
needs and requirements of men. Nature, assisted by man’s 
indefatigable industry, often, indeed, removes all traces 
of these ravages in the course of years; yet the injury 
inflicted for the time is none the less a loss having perma- 
nent effects. Think what asingle mulberry tree is worth, 
and how long it takes in growing; and then think how 
soon it is cut down, and how many years must pass 
before another of its value will have sprung up in its 
room. The mulberry trees alone, that have been de- 
stroyed during the recent war in Italy, will for a long 
while very seriously diminish the country’s prosperity ; 
though the evil may doubtless be compensated by the 
attainment of liberty and national independence, which 
the war was undertaken to establish. 

Another item of waste invariably attending war is 
one, probably, which few people have considered, or, if 
they have considered it, they will scarcely be likely to 
have estimated it at its full amount. This is the waste 
that accrues from the hoarding of capital. As Mr. 
Helps observes, “ Directly war commences, hoarding 
commences too. It begins at a great distance, and is 
intensified as it approaches to the seat of war. Do you 
suppose that anybody living at a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles from great armies engaged in war is inclined to 
lay out a single penny that he can possibly avoid laying 
out, however much it might be for his interest under 
other circumstances to do so? A man of ninety years 


of age, having amiable feelings for his grandchildren, 
may plant trees in time of peace; but the young pro- 


prictor who, at the distance of fifty miles from the seat, 


of war, fancies on still evenings that he hears cannon- 
ading, plants nothing, and cuts down his green crops to 
secure something.” Capital, which in quiet times would be 
openly offered for the service of agriculture or commerce, 
is now locked up in secret places, or secured in remote 
investments. ‘The restilts of such stagnation cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated. 

There is now to be noticed the waste which arises 
from the death, mutilation, or destitution of grown-up 
men haying others dependent upon them, who become 
paupers thrown upon the State for support. Many of 
the dead leave helpless and dependent families, some of 
whom are ever afterwards a burden on the taxes or the 
poor rates. Pensions and gratuities have also to be 
granted for disabled soldiers, and even, in some cases, 
for the families of those who have fallen in the conflict. 
Every small skirmish creates annuitants; and their 
annuities are to be added up and calculated as part of 
the money loss which took place.on the day when the 
skirmish happened. 

The destruction of valuable animal life must be taken 
into the account. This is a very considerable item. 
Thirty thousand horses, at twenty pounds a horse, come 
to a good deal of money; and often more than these are 
shot down, or perish through the hardships of the field, 
in the course of a protracted war. During his memor- 
able campaign in Russia, the first Napoleon lost upwards 
of thirty thousand horses in a few days. This waste of 
horse-flesh renders horses elsewhere dearer; so that 
every one who has occasion to buy a horse during war 
time, has to pay a sum equivalent to a heavy tax over and 
above the natural price. 

The destruction of public works, such as roads, bridges, 
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railroads, and so forth, is a further instauce of enormous | 
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waste and loss. Itis reported that many years after war 
had ceased in France, the tracks of armies might be seen 
in the demolition of roads, which probably have never 
since been thoroughly re-constructed. Bridges and pub- 
lic buildings, owing to the urgent need of them, are com- 
monly restored, but the cost of restoring them is obviously 
a dead loss inflicted on the public; the service derivable 
from the new erections having previously been, in most 
cases, as well rendered by the old ones. 

Another instance of great waste is the destruction of 
the means and instruments of transport. Ships of trans- 
port are, comparatively speaking, but little injured; but 
in land transport the daily loss isimmense. “The largest 
fortune in England,” says Mr. Helps, “would find itself 
reduced to a pittance, if it had to pay for the wheels that 
are destroyed in a considerable campaign.” The waste 
and loss in re-transport, after the war is ended, is also to 
be reckoned, and that at no very small amount. It is 
only necessary to observe how careless people are, in 
their daily ordinary movements, about bringing back any- 
thing from anywhere that has not been wanted, in order 
to be assured that the things left behind after the con- 
clusion of a war would, if calculated at their original cost, 
amount to no inconsiderable sum. Finally, we must 
allow for a certain proportion of loss arising from the 
death of every trained soldier, as each soldier represents 
a small portion of invested capital, the amount, namely, 
of the cost of his training before he could be ready for 
the field. 

Nobody, we suppose, after reading these particulars, 
can fail to be impressed with the enormous aggregate 
expense of a European war. We have no data enabling 
us to fix the specific amount of cost incidental to each 
separate item; nor are we sure that everything has been 
mentioned which would have to be calculated in a formal 
estimate of the waste which war occasions. We have 
simply taken and enlarged upon a number of facts stated 
or suggested to us in the work above referred to; and 
the author does not profess to have grounded his inquiry 
on any Official information. “I do not’pretend,” says he, 
“that this is a scientific discussion of the subject. It is 
merely what occurred to three busy men talking in a back 
parlour for a quarter of an hour. But it is really desir- 
able that some man, who has a genius for statistics, 
should study some one war, and describe to us, in detail, 
the waste of it. There is nothing so ingeniously waste- 
ful as war. The utmost skill is devoted to work of all 
kinds, which has only a momentary profit. You devote 
millions to earth-works, which are ever afterwards only 
an incumbrance to agriculture. You put metal into many 
shapes and forms, which are soon to be superseded, and 
the metal to be broken up. The waste of provisions is 
almost incaleulab'e. I should be very glad to have, as @ 
fortune, the hay that is lost in the hedges as the waggons 
heavily brush past them during the hay season in peace- 
ful England. Think what must be the loss and damage 
of such a bulky thing as hay in its transport for warlike 
purposes. In all this, 1 know I am not saying anything 
new; but we are apt to forget these details; and surely 
they should be present to our minds at any time when 
war is imminent. I am not a Quaker. I do not say 
there is no such thing as a necessary war; but I say, let 
us keep a steady eye on the cost or war, 2s a branch of 
the subject well worth thinking of. And I repeat that 
my computation of two hundred and fifty thousand ponnds 
a day is a very moderate one.” i 

We do not here dwell upon considerations respecting 
war, beyond this purely economical one. We are aware 
that the miseries of war are dreadful, and that there are 
moral and religious arguments to be urged against 1 
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wickedness. Unhappily, such considerations are apt to 
have but little influence when thequarrels and jealousies 
of nations bring them to the verge of hostile collision 
with each other. There is then a strong disposition on 
both sides “to fight it out;” and not unfrequently ex- 
pensive wars are undertaken which might have been 
avoided, had there been any willingness in the:contending 
powers to settle their differences by peaceful diplomacy. 
It is not till after a war as ended, that men begin to feel 
its effects in increased taxes and in the permanent pres- 
sure of augmented national debt. These burdens influ- 


ence many ‘who are unmoved by higher considerations. 





BAILIE WILLIAM FORDYCE 
AND THE KIDNAPPERS OF ABERDEEN. 


Ix an article which appeared in “The Leisure Hour,” 
No. 405, entitled “The Kidnappers of Aberdeen,” allu- 
sion is made to Bailie William Fordyce, of Aquhorthies, 
as one of the individuals who took a prominent part in 
that nefarious traffic. 

Of him some recollections still linger in the district 
in which he lived. He was born abont the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century; but little is known of 
him until, through success in busimess—some of the 
departments of which were ditfle dreamt of—he became 
proprietor of the estate whence he derived his title. 

The grounds of Agathorthies gradually rise from west 
to east, on the traveller's right as he emerges from the 
wooded policies of Meldrum, on the road to Haddo 
House, the country seat of Lord Aberdeen. They ame 
bounded on the south and west by a mill stream well 
supplied with “lusty trout ;” while the brow of the 
slope is crowned with patriarchal elms and ‘beeches, 
which afford protection to the old manor house, and at 
the same time enhance the beauty of the landscape. 

In the year 1746 Fordyce was a bailie im the rising 
town of Old Meldram—a burgh of barony in Aberdeen- 
shire, situated about two miles south of his estate. He 
bore a high character for integrity, sagacity, and gene- 
rosity, but, like many country squires in those days, 
indulged a taste for certain eccentricities—one of which 
was his keeping up a standing army of from forty to 
fifty cats, which invariably attended him in his visits to 
the tenantry of Aquhorthies, much to the chagrin of 
their comparatively harmless colley dogs. 

For several years previous to the one above mentioned, 
he was in the habit of decoying unsuspecting young 
people from their homes and secretly forwarding them 
to Aberdeen. Once there, they were kept together by 
the artifices of his agents and accomplices, until a trans- 
port employed in the slave traffic made her appearance on 
the coast, when they were shipped under cover of night, 
and in due time conveyed to Virginia. 

To us of the present day it appears somewhat strange 
that, while engaged in these illicit and shameful trans- 
actions, the kidnappers should have escaped detection 
and punishment; but the now undoubted fact of the 
complicity of some of the Aberdeen magistrates in this 
unnatural and highly revolting species of theft clears up 
the mystery. 

In course of time, however, Peter Williamson—one of 
the bailic’s victims—managed to escape from his Vir- 
ginian task-master; and, after many hardships and 
hair-breadth escapes, he cleared the plantations, but 
was unfortunately captured by the Red Indians, who, 
after subjecting him to unheard-of cruelties, ultimately 
scalped him. At length he got out of their hands also, 
and made good his voyage to England. While travel- 
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ling northwards from London he wrote a narrative of 
his adventures, which was printed at York. By the 
proceeds of the sale he was enabled to prosecute his 
journey to Aberdeen. There the extraordinary state- 
ments in his pamphlet created considerable sensation, 
and a new impression was soon called for. 

It was not long ere the bailie was apprised of what 
had taken place, and he lost no time in seeking out 
Wilkamson, with a view to secure his silence, so far, at 
least, as he (Fordyce) was concerned in the kidnapping 
business. For this purpose, it is said, he expressed his 
willingness to give Williamson all the ready money he 
could furnish, and failing that, the title deeds of Aquhor- 
thies. But nothing less would satisfy him, or atone for 
the wrongs he had sustained, than that the bailie should 
be subjected to a surgical operation similar to what he 
himself had experienced at the hands of the Indians. In 
this predicament, Fordyce had recourse to some of his 
accomplices in Aberdeen to relieve him from so unplea- 
sant a situation, and even threatened that, if they did 
not devise some means of putting Williamson and his 
book out of the way, he would be under the necessity of 
tarning “king’s evidence ” against them, as having been 
his partners in the crime now laid to his charge. Mea- 
sures were then taken by these civic dignitaries, to coun- 
teract the effect of Williamson’s testimony; and he was 
straightway compelled, under pains and penalties, to 
retract his statements, so far, at least, as they were pre- 
jadicial to the “ fair fame” of the authorities of the burgh. 
The objectionable parts of the book were then torn out, 
and publicly burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
After this, Peter left Aberdeen in disgust, and repaired to 
Edinburgh. His case, having excited a considerable 
amount of public sympathy, was taken up by some mem- 
bers of the legal faculty in the Scottish capital, who ob- 
tained a decision in his favour. The provost of Aberdeen, 
four bailies, and the Dean of Guild were fined £100 and 
expenses; but Fordyce, being more deeply implicated, 
was sentenced to a still heavier penalty. 

Late, one dark, rainy night, a horseman arrived at 
Aquhorthies with a letter for the bailie. The rider was 
strongly pressed to dismount and remain over night, but 
in vain; for, instantly turning his horse’s head, he dis- 
appeared in the darkness. ‘The letter, as was afterwards 
discovered, had been sent by the Provost of Aberdeen to 
apprise the bailie of his danger. On the following morn- 
ing at daybreak he set out for Aberdeen, intending to 
embark in a vessel which was about to sail for America. 
He was, however, apprehended and lodged in jail, but, 
having procured bail, was set at liberty. Returning to 
Aquhorthies, he was suddenly seized with a distemper, 
which carried him off in a few days. 

About twelve years afterwards, when his grave was 
being re-opened to admit the remains of his widow, the 
sexton was nota little puzzled on finding, instead of the 
mortal framework of the quondam kidnapper, five or six 
moderately sized blocks of granite, much about the weight 
of a human body. Comment is needless: it is generally 
thought that the bailie, with the co-operation of his 
domestics, contrived this novel scheme of deception, by 
which he was enabled to evade his pursuers and escape 
to America. His property was confiscated and sold—the 
purchaser being the great-grandfather of the present 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

The triumph of Williamson’s cause was the death-blow 
to kidnapping in Britain, and one of the sources whence 
sprang a large amount of that overwhelming tide of 
public feeling which ultimately brought about the 
emancipation of the slave in every part of the Britis 
dominions, : 
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THE MARAL’S LEAP. 


THE maral or large stag is found in all the higher re- 
gions of the Ala-tau, Ac-tau, and Mus-tau; he affords 
noble sport for the hunters, and his horns are highly 
valued by the Chinese. But it demands a fearless 
hunter to follow him into his haunts among the preci- 
pices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of this region. In 
winter and spring he is found in the valleys, but as the 
weather becomes warmer he ascends, to escape the flies 
and other insects. They are seldom found in herds, 
though groups of ten or twelve are sometimes seen 
standing on the brink of a precipice 1500 to 2000 feet 
in height, quite inaccessible to man. At other times, 
says Mr. Atkinson, I have beheld them climbing the lofty 
crags, and cropping the velvety moss which grew on the 
ledges. On one occasion I saw a group of seven stand- 
ing on the top of a mass of roek, rising up like a gigantic 
tower to the height of 700 or 800 feet; three of its sides 
being nearly perpendicular, and the fourth was formed 
by a narrow ridge of rocks running up from the top of a 
great precipice at an angle of 60°. In some parts this 
line was broken by great perpendicular steps, that ap- 
peared to render it impossible to ascend. Still, along 
that rugged ridge they had climbed to the summit. 

A great chasm, at least 1000 feet deep and 600 yards 
in width, separated us from them, much to the regret 
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of our little party; and no place could be found by which 

to descend into the gorge, and scale the opposite pre- 

cipices. Could we have succeeded in this, some of the 
| maral must have fallen to our rifles. It was a tanta- 
| lizing sight to hungry men, one that often prompts the 
| hunter to feats of daring; but in this instance we could 
| only look with admiration on the splendid animals, and 
| hope for a nearer acquaintance another time. 

I have followed my game, commencing the chase 
| without a breakfast, having had no dinner or supper 
| the preceding day. After stalking a stag for five or six 
hours, his branching horns are seen above the copse in 
which he is lying, some 400 or 500 yards distant; an- 
other half hour of cautious creeping places me within 
range, whence the shining blick eye can be marked as 
the target. Stretched at full length on the ground, 
yet scarcely daring to raise my head to obtain a sight 
along the tube, the bead of the rifle covers the speck of 
black, giving a certainty of an approaching banquet. At 
last the finger touches the trigger, but instead of the 
whistling bullet performing its function, the hammer 
falls on a bad cap. This slight crack, however, rouses 
the maral, and in an instant he bounds away, carrymg 
my dinner along with him. 

The Cossacks and Kalmucks display a finer sensé 
of honour in their hunting than many highly civilized 





Europeans. 
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Two Cossacks were out hunting the maral for two 
objects, food and antlers. They had followed the game 
far up into the Ala-tau, and had been successful; sleep- 
ing at night near their spoil. The next morning they 
started again in pursuit, when, after some hours, they 
found a magnificent animal, whose horns they saw were 
worth 120 roubles (£17), a prize well worth securing. 
They hunted him from one valley to another, till at last 
he retreated to a high craggy region. 

His pursuers were not the men to be deterred by 
obstacles. ‘They scaled the rugged height, still follow- 
ing on his track; whichever way he turned some slight 
mark betrayed his path: Late in the afternoon they 
caught sight of his branching horns in a deep rent in 
the mountain, whose sides were nearly perpendicular, 
while the opposite end terminated on the brink of a 
great precipice—thus preventing all chance of escape. 

When they entered the gorge he rose from his lair, 
about 300 yards in advance, and started forward among 
fallen rocks.. They followed rapidly, and gained upon 
him fast. Having reached within about one hundred 
paces of the end of the ravine, he stood hesitating, and 
looked back—seeming inclined to double and make a 
rush to pass them. From this circumstance the Cos- 
sacks knew that some other animals were in the pass; 
and as tigers are often found here they did not fire, but 
gradually approached. The stag went slowly on, evi- 
dently in fear. Having passed some large blocks, two 
huge bears sprang out into the ravine close behind him. 

The stag suddenly bounded into the air to a pinnacle 
of rock, standing detached from the precipice, and leav- 
ing a chasm thirty-three feet wide. One of the bears 
springing after him rushed over the cliff, falling more 
than 400 feet—and thus ended his career. The other 
stood on the brink of the chasm growling, and in a 
The hunters ad- 


fearful rage at his disappointment. 
vanced, and when they came within twenty paces he 


stood up and gave a savage growl of defiance. But this 
was his last—a leaden messenger sent him rolling after 
his companion. 

The maral stood gazing at the hunters without show- 
ing any sign of fear, while they admired his beautiful 
form and noble horns. ‘To the honour of the Cossacks 
be it told, he was left in peace, great as was the temp- 
tation to these ill-paid men. Within a few paces were 
the coveted horns, equal in value to the annual pay of 
five of their body. ‘The fellows were, however, as good 
as they were brave. 

After noting some peculiar marks on the animal’s 
body, by which to recognise him again, they departed. 
Retracing their steps was a most difficult and danger- 
ous task, which they had not felt during the excitement 
of the chase. The following day-they sought the bears 
at the bottom of the precipice, when, to their great de- 
light, they discovered that, the maral had re-leaped the 
chasm on to a ledge below the brink, and had escaped. 
When the Cossacks joined their companions at the piquet 
the whole of the circumstances were related. A cor- 
rect description of the maral was given; and greatly to 
the credit of these men he long remained king of his 
native wilds.* 





NOVA SCOTIA AND ITS. GOLD FIELDS. 


Tr you will turn to your atlas and look at the map of 
British North America, you will find, between north 





* Travels in the Region of the Upper and Lower Amocr. By the late 
T, W. Atkinson, ¥.2.¢.8., 2.4.8. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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latitude 43° 25' and 47°, and between west longitude 
59° 40’ and 66° 25', the province of Nova Scotia, which 
covers an area of some 18,600 square miles, and contains 
a population of about 300,000 inhabitants. You will see 
that it is connected with the mainland of North America 
by an isthmus six miles in breadth, and perhaps you 
may be somewhat surprised to find that a portion of 
Nova Scotia (which you had imagined to be a region of 
snowy desolation) is in exactly the same parallel of north 
latitude as the south of France;.and perhaps, too, you 
will be a little astonished to find that grapes will flourish 
and bear abundantly in the open air in many parts of the 
province. Large quantities of wheat and barley are 
raised in the farming districts, and the eye may wander 
over miles of rich marsh land, nodding and smiling with 
a plenteous harvest, as each autumn brings its ample 
returns to many a sturdy Nova Scotian farmer. The 
climate, too, is remarkably healthy, as you may perceive 
by looking over the army returns; for you will there 
find that the comparative number of deaths among both 
army and navy is excessively small. The scenery in 
some parts of the province is almost enchanting, though 
in others it is rugged and bleak. You may be conveyed 
for miles on some of its magnificent lakes, and almost 
imagine you are in fairyland, as you watch the reflection 
of the many-hued autumn trees on the water, and see, 
perhaps, some wild bird kiss the smooth waters as he 
skims gracefully over the surface to his nest yonder in 
the woods. 

Nova Scotia, too, has its busy side, which we must 
glance at for a moment, for it has its railways and its 
steamers, its canal and its electric telegraphs ; you may 
hear the busy whirr of the steam-mill, and you can 
listen to the sound of the ship-carpenter’s hammer; you 
may see the latest improvements in mowing and thresh- 
ing machines, while you can look at the newest fashions 
in crinolines and bonnets. You hear the people asking 
about the time of the arrival and departure of the 
“trains,” and you stand quite as good a chance of being 
pulled to pieces at the railway terminus, for the sake of 
your luggage, as you do in the most refined city in the 
old world; while the Halifax cabby is as ready to “ take 
you in” as his brother of the streets of London. In 
fact, everything you see in Nova Scotia impresses you 
with the idea that it is a populous, thriving, and im- 
portant colony of the old country. The harbour of 
Halifax is acknowledged by most persons who have seen 
it, to be one of the finest in the world; and this fact, 
taken in connection with its being the nearest port to 
the old world on that side of the water, is alone of suf- 
ficient importance to give it the rank which it only now 
is beginning to assume. 

The troubles in the late “ United” States have at 
length begun to arouse the attention of the authorities 
in Great Britain to the importance of possessing easy 
and rapid communication with Canada from Nova Scotia, 
through British territory. During the winter months, 
when the River St. Lawrence is frozen, there would be 
no alternative but to do as we have done once before, 
and ‘send troops to march through ice and snow from 
Halifax. The disastrous character of a march like that, 
in the winter season, is but too well known by those 
who remember the last rebellion in Canada. The rail- 
way which Nova Scotia boasts at present, we believe is 
but the commencement of that enormous road which 
will surely at no distant period stretch from Nova Scotia 
through the whole length of Canada to British Columbia, 
connecting the waters of the broad Atlantic with the 
shores washed by the Pacific Ocean. The commence- 
ment of this enterprise is already about to be entered 
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upon, as there are actually at this time in London 
delegates from the provinces of Canada, Nova. Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, who are completing the arrange- 
ments for building, or rather finishing, the road between 
Halifax.and Quebec, several hundreds of miles of which 
are already begun, and which are but the first links of 
that great connecting chain of road of which we have 
already spoken. ‘This is an undertaking which, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, will doubtless be of untold benefit 
to Great Britain, not only as a great military road, but 
also as a commercial enterprise. But the most exciting 
point at present is the discovery of gold, which has 
lately taken place in Nova Scotia. And it is a coinci- 
dence which is well deserving of attention, that in that 
country, and in British Columbia, the termini of the 
proposed Great Atlantic and Pacific Railway, such vast 
sources of wealth should so recently and almost simul- 
taneously have been discovered. 

Early in the spring of last year reports reached 
Halifax that gold had been discovered about sixty miles 
from that city, at a place called Tangier. It is situated 
on the eastern shore of the county of Halifax, within 
half a mile of navigation, thus rendering the shipment 
of the quartz, in which the gold is found, extremely 
easy and advantageous. The direction of the quartz 
veins bears nearly east and west. ‘The most productive 
of these lie embedded between clay, slate, and whin 
rock; the quartz, in many places, is impregnated with 
iron pyrites, and some of this, on analysis, has been 
found to contain gold; indeed, some specimens have been 
exhibited, where the gold can be distinctly seen in con- 
nection with the pyrites. Other minerals and metals, 
of great commercial value, are generally found in the 
geological formations which characterise auriferous 
localities. 
occupies the counties in Nova Scotia in which gold has 
been discovered. Indeed, that system pervades five 
counties entirely, while it is found in the southern part 
of five others; so that gold may be reckoned to be found 
throughout a large portion of Nova Scotia. Not that 
the primary system necessarily denotes gold, but that 
other indications connected with this, point out un- 
mistakeably that the precious metal exists there. The 
principal rock formations of Nova Scotia are: 1st. The 
primary or older metamorphic system; 2nd. The silurian 
system; Srd. The carboniferous system; and 4th. The 
new red sandstone system. No official information* of 
new discoveries of other minerals and metals has yet, 
however, reached the government of the country; and 
until we are aware of such communication, we must be 
careful how we receive reports. The machinery which 
is used for the purpose of crushing the quartz is as yet 
of the rndest and most imperfect character, and con- 
sequently no accurate, or even approximate calculation, 
can be made of the quantity of gold which has been dis- 
embowelled from the earth. Several quartz-crushing 
machines from Scotland have arrived in Nova Scotia, 
but they have not yet been put into operation. 

At Lunenberg, which is about sixty miles in a west- 
wardly direction from Halifax, gold has also been found 
in large quantities in the alluvium formed by the de- 
composition of the rock, which is a large cliff washed by 
the tide, and which for ages has, in all probability, been 
lavishing its riches upon the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
remarkable that in all places where the gold has been 
discovered there is great facility for water-carriage ; 


The primary, or older metamorphic system, 





* Of course we mean since the discovery of gold, as the iron from Nova 
Scotia is well known all over the world as being of the first quality. The 
coal mines are also extensive. Copper and lead are said to exist in cer- 
tain localities, , 
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and in this respect Nova Scotia has a great advantage 
over many other localities where the precious metal hag 
lately been found. 

Several other places soon proved that gold was one 
of the staple articles of produce in Nova Scotia; and 
now almost every week intelligence reaches Halifax of 
new and rich auriferous deposits. One locality is situated 
within ten miles of Halifax, where communication is had 
direct with the city by railway; and it is said that there 
are several other regions, rich in gold, even nearer the 
capital than that. 

There are several companies formed in Halifax, and 
elsewhere throughout the province, for the purpose of 
carrying on mining operations; and we understand that 
there are one or two in Great Britain, which intend com- 
mencing their work in the ensuing spring. The dis. 
coveries of Nova Scotian gold are yet in their infancy, 
and the spring of 1862 is looked forward to with great 
anxiety, as the revealer of more wealth now hidden in 
the earth, and as the harbinger of better days for many 
a man, both within and without the colony. 

Before closing this short and imperfect notice of the 
gold mines of Nova Scotia, we must be permitted to add 
a word about emigration. And first, we would advise 
no one who has not made up his mind to work, and to 
cope with some difficulties and hardships, to proceed to 
this new gold region. Let no one leave his country 
with the idle hope that he is going to stroll out some 
day and find his fortune, and stoop down merely and 
pick it off the ground, and then, putting it in his pocket, 
start off home to his admiring wife and children. No; 
honest, hard work, must be the medium for attaining 
a fortune, and for one who may pick up a large nugget 
there are a hundred who do not pick up anything except 
by labour. There are two requisites all important for 
the new settler: first, a little capital to fall back upon; 
and secondly, a strong arm and willing heart. With 
these, great obstacles may be surmounted, and especially 
in a country like Nova Scotia are such men wanted: 
for these and such as these we think a golden harvest 
is opening. 

It has been proved clearly that an individual, or even 
two, attempting to mine for gold single-handed and 
unaided, will almost surely come to ruin, and make a 
complete failure. 

It has been as clearly decided that the only true way 
to work a gold mine is for several to form a company, 
and work with united capital and strength in seeking 
for the royal metal. Wh2>re this has been the case, and 
where the company has been judicious in selecting sites 
for their operations, success has invariably crowned 
their endeavours. One of the greatest difficulties in 
conducting the work of a gold mine properly is the 
want of efficient and trustworthy superintendents. One 
man must be at the top of the shaft to watch the 
operations; another, equally vigilant and faithful, must 
be stationed at the bottom. 

The ordinary rate of wages for a good superintendent 
is 8s. sterling per day, while a good working miner will 
receive 4s. sterling per day. The usual mode of pro- 
curing men is, after their character has been ascertained 
and testimonials produced, to grant them a share in the 
profits of the company, their time and labour being taken 
as payment of whatever dues may be owing to the funds 
of the partnership. 

Honesty and order have hitherto been the rule in the 
Nova Scotia “diggings.” In this- respect this new 
El Dorado bears a marked difference from either 
| Australia or California. Not a life has been lost; and 
| good humour and good feeling have as yet reigned 
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supreme, with one exception—where two men were 
convicted of stealing, by a jury of twelve of their fellow 
miners, and ordered to leave the locality forthwith, which 
they accordingly did. The cold weather will of course 
prevent much work from being done at the mines during 
the winter season, except where shafts have been covered 
jn and well drained. The spring will open with new 
hopes and expectations, with better facilities and more 
certain prospects. 

In England we shall have the tangible proof, no doubt, 
of the existence of gold in Nova Scotia, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, where we are certain that 
the display of the precious metal from that province will 
be one of the not least interesting sights. 

In the meantime, we would advise, as does the 
secretary of the Province in his able report on the gold 
fields, that emigration should not take place until the 
spring, when the Provincial Government will have made 
arrangements for accommodating the stranger with every 
facility, and all the information which lies in their power 
to give. 

A correspondent of the “Scottish Guardian” news- 
paper thus writes, towards the close of the first digging 
season :— 

“ When gold-seekers rushed to Tangier in May and 
June, they generally contented themselves with digging 
holes of seven or eight feet here and there, skipping 
from spot to spot; getting hungry, weary, disgusted, 
disheartened ; and then running away home before they 
had seen the first sparkle of the precious metal. Gradnu- 
ally, however, men of greater resources occupied the 
ground, and went to work in good earnest. <A ‘claim’ 


here means a patch of land on a ‘lead,’ twenty feet by 
fifty: twenty feet of the vein are supposed to be included, 
and the fifty feet are to afford room for carrying on 


operations. 

“No nuggets of note have been found here. All the 
gold, so far, has been extracted from the quartz rock. 
A ‘lead’ is a vein of quartz running in any direction. 
Many such leads have been discovered; but only jive 
have yielded anything like a return for the labour of the 
miners, and these five only in certain portions. The 
leads run generally from east to west. The goldbearing 
ones have ranged in thickness from half an inch to 
three,inches. One, which has yielded the best specimen 
hitherto discovered, is fourteen inches thick. The prin- 
cipal lead found in Strawberry Hill, near Tangier, is 
about twelve inches thick. Veins of quartz have been 
found in the islands and points of land all round this 
coast; and there is good reason to expect that other 
regions will be found quite as productive as Tangier. 
At one time this summer there were upwards of a 
thousand diggers at ‘Tangier. 

“Much uncertainty still exists as to the value of the 
quartz that has been painfully hoarded up during the 
summer. ‘There is no proper crusher yet on the ground: 
and nothing can satisfactorily demonstrate the richness 
of the mines, till the rock shall have been thus tested. 

“ Great inconvenience arises from the water that ac- 
cumulates with much rapidity in the pits. In no part 
of the diggings can a depth of many feet be reached 
without a good deal of pumping or baling. The water 
is in a high degree medicinal, strongly charged with 
sulphur and iron. Hence it is good for invalids, but 
weakening to men in sound health. 

“The diggings here have not proved very remunerative. 
Beautiful specimens have been found, worth from fifty 
to three hundred dollars. But these are few and far 
between. Some men have laboured industriously all 
the long months of summer without getting five pounds’ 





to 
worth of gold in any shape. One young man stated to 
me, he did not regret his loss of time, as he had repaired 
a shattered constitution, and secured great muscular 
vigour and perfect health, as the reward of his toil. I 
believe that at least two-thirds of those hitherto engaged 
on these diggings must satisfy themselves with similar 
consolations. 

“In our Nova Scotia diggings you will find nothing 
to remind you of the dangers to life and property, to 
which miners have been exposed in Australia and Cali- 
fornia. There is a sturdy honesty among our people, 
which does them infinite credit. Law and order are in . 
the ascendant. Men have been drummed off for drunken- 
ness and theft; and Sabbath-breakers are also sternly 
frowned into decent behaviour. Most of the miners are 
Presbyterians; and the Presbyterian Church of the 
Lower Provinces has supplied them regularly with 
preaching. 

“The ‘Ovens’ are to the west of Halifax; and the 
diggings there are promising. The whole amount 
raised in the province during the summer is not less 
than sixty thousand dollars—and it may be a great deal 
more than that. 

“Our coal mines are varied, accessible, inexhaustible. 
Our iron mines need only skilled labour and capital to 
take rank with the bestin the world. Lead, tin, copper, 
and other ores, have been discovered in greater or lesser 
abundance. Our forests are extensive, and furnish the 
lumber that is required to cover our waters with innu- 
merable ships. Our coasts and streams abound in fish, 
from the magnificent salmon down to the tiny troutlet. 
Our meadows and dikelands yield hay in abundance. 
Potatoes we have exported by millions of bushels. Oats, 
wheat, and other grain, do not despise our fields. Our 
climate is eminently salubrious: never too hot, seldom 
too cold; grateful in its variety; free from violent 
extremes. Our province has made, and is still making, 
steady progress. Our farms are becoming more valuable, 
and better cultivated, as our fisheries have in some points 
been deteriorating. Our tonnage is increasing, and our 
population keeps abreast with the usual progress of 
countries similarly situated. Had gold never been dis- 
covered in Nova Scotia, it would still deserve to be 
ranked among the foremost of British colonies.” 





“ON VIEW.” 
Tuat kind-hearted elderly maiden lady, Miss Robinson, 
who lived at No. 23 for these fifteen years past, is dead 
and gone; the black horses drove up to her door one 
day last month, and carried her off to the cemetery. We 
shall see her no more walking up and down the terrace, 
leaning on the arm of her companion; we shall meet 
her name no longer at the head of the subscription lists 
for benevolent objects, or find that she has anticipated 
the agents of the benevolent society by her private 
charities. ‘Those merry young people who used to come 
visiting to her house every winter, and stay with her all 
the Christmas season, shedding a ray of cheerfulness 
over the whole terrace, will come to the house no more; 
they saw the last of their dear friend when they followed 
her to the portals of the silent land. After the funeral, 
the dead lady’s companion stayed but a few days, and 
then she disappeared too, and for a whole month No. 23 
was shut up—shut up, that is, to all outward appearance, 
the front shutters being closed, and the blinds of the 
top windows drawn down. But Jemima Ann, the single 
servant, remained in charge of the property ; and a dull 
time she had of it, poor girl, with only a passing word 
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now and then with the baker or the milk-man, and 
an occasional mortuary gossip over the garden-wall 
with the servant at next door, who commiserated her 
solitary life upon board wages. 

But the period of Jemima Ann’s imprisonment is now 
drawing to a close. Arrangements have at length been 
made, and “the effects of Miss Robinson, deceased,” as 
the placards duly announce, are to be sold by auction 
to-morrow, without reserve. To-day the property is 
“on view,” and in order that the neighbourhood may 
be made sufficiently alive to that important fact, the 
usual demonstrations adopted on such occasions are 
plainly visible. First, there are the placards stuck over 
the front of the house, and the words “on view,” in 
large letters, on the lintels of the door; then, there are 
a couple of streamers of stair-carpet—the auctioneer’s 
bunting—let down from the attic windows, with more 
placards fastened to them; then, there is the house-door 
thrown wide open, and the steps leading up to it are 
littered with straw and scraps of matting, with here and 
there a bulged pewter-pot from the public-house at the 
corner. About the steps are lounging a knot of seedy, 
fluffy-looking personages, who, it being far gone in the 
week, have very stubbly chins, and seem to have no 
special regard for soap. Most of them have catalogues 
in their hands; but one or two, who wear aprons, have 
the catalogues knowingly tucked under the apron-string. 
These last are porters, the others being commission- 
brokers, who linger round the entrance, in the hope of 
picking up a job from intending buyers. 

As we go in, these gentry assail us half-a-dozen at a 
time. “Shall I buy any lot for you, sir?” “Look ata 
catalogue, sir; happy to do business for you.” “Capital 
goods here, sir; proud to buy for you, sir; commission 
only five per cent.” We have to run the gauntlet 
through a cross fire of such disinterested applications 
before we can get into the dining-room, and there we 
are bombarded by a whole broadside of them at once, 
who will not take “No” for an answer, and some of 
whom stick to us all the while we are there. In the 
dining-room the folding-doors are thrown open, the 
tables are spread wide, and are heaped with the china, 
the glass, the chimney ornaments, the cutlery, the plate, 
and all the little portable luxuries which once shed such 
an air of taste about the dwelling, but which, heaped 
thus confusedly together, look like so_much salvage 
from a fire, or refuse stock of a bankrupt dealer. The 
persistent broker at our side, whose breath is redo- 
ient of wine vaults, keeps on assuring us that this is 
a genuine sale, “proprietor deceased,” by which he 
means that no goods will be sold but such as belonged 
to the deceased lady; but he knows he is lying, and we 
know it too: we know, for instance, that poor Miss 
Robinson never was the proprietor of twenty-seven pairs 
of handsome cut decanters; that those twelve dozen 
champagne glasses never belonged to her; and that she, 
who was a personification of abstinence, never stocked 
her cellar with stores of hollands and whisky. No, 
the sale is not al! genuine, my persistent friend; and I 
have a suspicion that you want me to employ you to 
buy up your own property, and to pay you a commission 
for doing it. 

The books—ah! here are Miss Robinson’s books—a 
small but well-selected library, well read, but well taken 
care of, and almost as good as new. We are resolving 
to purchase a few of these, but, on looking at the lots, 
find it impossible to do so without buying the whole, 
every lot being a bundle of odd volumes; so that one 
would have to purchase five or six lots to get one 


singular method of selling books by auction we do not 
pretend to guess. 

In the drawing-room, furnished with green damask 
and walnut wood, the company is but thin, and the 
porter, who is lolling on the damask squab, and stuffing 
himself with cold meat and bread, seems to resent their 
intrusion upon his repast; he is surly and gruff, will not 
open the pianoforte, and when asked for the key, buries 
his scowling face in the pewter pot, not condescending to 
reply. The ladies are admiring the hangings, the grand 
mirror, the beautiful carpet, and the choice Landseer 
engravings on the walls; and some of the brokers are 
twisting themselves into all manner of obsequious atti- 
tudes and busily booking their commissions. By and 
by, when the porter has done his dinner, the piano is 
opened, and a little girl, who has been watching it like a 
lynx, makes a rush to the keys, and perpetrates “ Alla 
nodding,” in the style of the barrel-organs. The noise 
attracts others from below, and as the room gets full we 
pursue our upward route. 

In the bed-rooms one meets with the practical people 
who are come in search of bargains of the really useful 
kind. The sleeping-rooms are in a terrible state of dis- 
habille. Mrs. Jones, who keeps the lodging-house in the 
square, is there with her two long-faced girls; they are 
pulling everything about—thumbing the ticks, punching 
the feather beds with their clenched fists, pinching hand- 
fuls of down from the pillows and smelling them, esti- 
mating the contents of the bolsters, gauging the sheets 
and blankets as they hang in bundles from the foot-posts, 
ferreting out darns in the counterpanes, and criticising 
the workmanship of the crochet coverlet. Other ma- 
tronly dames, of the same turn o: mind, are overhauling 
the stock of household linen in the presses and drawers, 
and making their comments upon such lots as suit them, 
in the shape of hieroglyphic scratches on their catalogues. 
It is noticeable that the tribe of touting brokers do not 
come near these practical dames; they know well enough 
that there is no chance of getting a commission out of 
them—that Mrs. Jones, for instance, will buy her own 
lots; that she will be present, with her strapping girls, 
as soon as the sale commences, and, perched in a com- 
fortable chair right under the auctioneer’s nose, will do 
battle for her rights, and maintain them, in spite of all 
the brokers from Broker Row, and that, if they meddle 
with her, they will get the worst of it. ; 

On the top floor there is a room which is locked, so 
that no one can get in. Other people, on finding that it 
resists their attempts to open it, pass on, but Mrs. Jones, 
with a praiseworthy desire to see everything, is not con- 
tent to follow their example, but sends Keziah down to 
the foreman to ask for the key. Keziah returns with the 
answer that that is Jemima Ann’s room, and that all it 
contains is her own property, the deceased lady having 
left it to her in her will—a piece of information which the 
bustling dame receives, as though it were a-personal in- 
jury, with a suppressed kind of growl. 

That hairy-faced, unctuous man, with the round 
shoulders and the remarkable nose, has come with the 
sole purpose of looking up the carpets; before he goes 
he will take stock of every inch of carpeting in the 
house, from the patch of drugget in the back kitchen to 
the grand “turkey” that covers the drawing-room; and 
if he chooses to have them, you must be a bold bidder to 
rescue them from his grasp. He keeps a large ware- 
house of second-hand carpets, and because he can fit 
almost any room without cutting, he can make more 
money of such wares than the ordinary broker can, and 
therefore can afford to give more for them. Yon tall 





complete work. What deep design lies under this 


personage with the opera glass is come to see after the 
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few oil paintings which hang in the hall and dining- 
room; if they are worth having he will have them, 
irrespective of the price they may cost him; but if they 
do not come up to his mark, he will not make a bidding. 
That stout dame has found her way hither for the sake 
of the china and crockery, and will assuredly carry it off 
unless some lady or gentleman in want of such articles 
have left a swamping commission with her enemies the 
touting brokers. In like manner there are a number of 
individuals present who have looked in with a view to 
special objects which are the staple of their dealings, 
and who will judge, from the mspection afforded by the 
“view” day, whether it is worth their while to attend 
the sale. 

Jemima Ann, after the month of solitude which she 
has spent in the deserted house, has rather enjoyed the 
bustle of preparing for the sale; she has had plenty of 
company during the preliminary process while the goods 
were lotting, the catalogues printing, and the placards 
being stuck about the parish; and, ever since the sale 
was advertised, persons have been coming to look at the 
house, with a view to take it next quarter, No. 23 being 
in every way a “desirable residence.” She is now in 
the kitchen, along with the foreman’s wife, and, in spite 
of the people who keep coming in to view the pots, 
kettles, and stew-pans, she is cooking a nice little dinner, 
to which she will’ presently sit down with the foreman 
and his wife, and enjoy it comfortably. It will be very 
different with her to-morrow night, when the goods are 
all sold and cleared off, and she is left alone in the empty, 
resounding rooms, with no one to speak to, and not 
even a vestige of the old familiar furniture to greet her 
—nothing but dust and dirt, and the bare and hollow 
walls. We know how it will be then; Jemima Ann 


will shut herself up in her own little room, and, thinking 


on all the kindness of her dead and gone mistress, she 
will have a good cry. 

For the “ view” day is the last day of every cherished 
home: on the morrow comes the hour of dissolution, 
when the household gods shall be severed, and what 
was once the sacred shrine of hospitality and sound 
delights shall dissolve under the hammer of that fateful 
functionary the auctioneer, into a multitude of fragments 
scattered far and wide, to be re-assembled no more for 
ever. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER V. 


Iy about a couple of days more we found ourselves off 
the coast, where, faintly through the morning mists, 
a valley seemed to break the mountain belt, and our 
pilot recognised the Umpqua. As we approached 
nearer inland it became evident that a bar defended 
the mouth of the river, on which successive walls of 
rollers, extending in apparently continuous length for 
above a mile, broke with a dull heavy “thud,” heard 
miles away. The pilot, however, explained to us_ that, 
though invisible till close upon it, being obscured by 
foam, the true channel to the harbour led through this 
wall of waters, as in reality there were two bars lying in 
nearly parallel lines to each other. He did not, however, 
attempt to conceal from us, that the navigation of this 
passage was extremely intricate and dangerous. Slowly 
We approached the channel. Just as we were entering 
it, to our horror, the schooner lost steerage way, 
broached suddenly to, and the next moment we were 
thrown bodily on to the north bar. Then a moving 
wall of water rose behind us, and, dark, threatening, and 
Seemingly of the height of our cross-trees, advanced 
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upon us. The schooner made no effort to rise to meet. 
it. expect she was aground, and the warning cry of 
“hold on!” went fore and aft, as the waters closed above 
our heads. In the darkness that ensued I felt the mast 
lay over as if we were about to be capsized; my legs. 
were taken away clean from under me, and I held on by 
the fore-stay, to which I clung only by my hands. This 
lasted like a good long dive, and then, to my surprise— 
for I never expected to see daylight again—the blinding. 
water passed away, and the schooner righted. Three 
similar rollers passed over us, carrying away men, boats, 
helm, and galley, and at last we were washed fairly over . 
the bar. Then, abandoning their comparatively safe 
positions, some brave men were found to answer the. 
appeal of the mate, and lend a hand to get up a square 
sail forward, by means of which, though the rudder was. 
carried away, the vessel’s head was pointed shorewards, 
and after a weary hour’s exertion, sometimes afloat and. 
sometimes aground, we blundered at length into the pro- 
per channel, and let go our anchor. 

“Nine men lost overboard,” said one of our fellows, 
coming down into the cabin, where the members of our 
mess were congratulating each other on their narrow 
escape—* thank God, it’s none of our lot!” But as he 
ended, a scared expression came over the speaker’s face. 
“ Where is Philip ?” he demanded quickly. “On deck, 
I suppose,” somebody replied. ‘There was a hurried rush 
up the companion ladder, a glance round the deck, and 
for us there were no more congratulations. Philip was 
gone. The pitiless waters had claimed the best of all of 
us. Philip! though no grave dug by human hands. 
holds thy remains, and the dark waters of the Umpqua. 
alone sung thy requiem, and after years have passed: 
away, this page is wet with a tear for thy memory! 

The sad calamity which inaugurated our advent to the 
Umpqua so depressed me, that I took very little inte- 
rest in the first view of the new land, destined for some ° 
time at least to be my home. The river, when we had 
dropped down from its estuary, seemed to be about the 
width of the Thames at Greenwich. The southern bank. 
was mountainous, thickly fringed with lofty trees, the 
majority of which were pine, while a sandy peninsula, 
made by the ocean on one side, and the river on the 
other, represented the north bank. On the latter there 
grew but scanty herbage, and a sprinkling of dwarf trees, 
mostly of white oak ; but for all this it appeared to be the 
only spot sufficiently flat and cleared on which to form a 
settlement. On this not very desirable locality was planted 
the Indian village, which consisted, as far as we could 
see, of a few long low huts, clustered irregularly toge- 
ther. Soon, some of the inhabitants put off in their 
canoes to inspect us, and the chief, or “Tyhé,” as he 
was called, with a few others, was allowed to come on 
board. The “Tyhé,’ whom some of our republican 
haters of king’s-craft immediately christened “Old 
Jimmy,” and by which familiar and unroyal cognomen 
he was always afterwards known, was a true type of his 
people. He had nothing in any respect superior to dis- 
tinguish him from them, so that, in describing him, I 
describe his nation. In his squat, clumsy, and fleshy 
appearance, I seemed to recognise, in conjunction with a 
peculiar squareness of build, a certain cousin-german 
relationship to the Esquimaux. There were here also- 
the tawny skin, the small sunken eye, the black elfin 
locks, the depressed nose and wide mouth of him of the: 
Arctic regions. In stature, however, and in fact in all 
points, the Umpqua chief was much the superior of his 
brother fish-eater. 

His chieftainship was very scantily dressed: an old: 
shirt was the principal article of his attire. His posses- 
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gion of this shirt, and an old gun, rather surprised us, as 
we fancied that these Indians had never before had 
intercourse with white men; but the mystery was ex- 
plained by discovering, some time afterwards, that a fort 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company was only some four or 
five days’ journey distant in a south-eastern direction. 

Leaving Old Jimmy and his people for a time, I must 
revert to our own affairs. Having “prospected” the 
sandy peninsula, it was determined that the principal 
settlement of the infant colony should be there planted ; 
and accordingly, our stores having been transported 
ashore, we erected the few frame houses we had brought 
with us, and ina few days the American flag was hoisted 
on a tall flag-staff made of a young pine tree, saluted 
with the only piece of artillery we possessed, and behold, 
the city of Umpqua was an accomplished fact! 

Such was the first germ of a new land, that, from its 
contiguity to California, its commanding position on the 
Pacific, the paucity of harbours on the coast, its climate, 
soil, vegetation, fertility, and extent, is destined one day 


to become rich and populous, and no unworthy rival of 


the thriving Columbia. 

Manning a boat, a party of us started up the river on 
an exploring expedition, and discovered the mouth of a 
river which falls into the Umpqua. It was afterwards 
named Smith’s River, in consequence of a legend that a 
trapper of that name had there been slain by the Indians. 
As we proceeded, we found that the character of the 
scenery did not change, the river always running through 
a mountainous valley, thickly wooded, and extremely 
little flat land to be seen; what there was is represented 
on the map by the small settlements of Providence, 
Gardiner, Middleton, and Scotsburg. Scotsburg repre- 
sents the head of the navigation of the river, and is 
about thirty miles from Umpqua. 


To several of the localities we passed we gave names: 
for instance, “ the Echo Rocks” to a mountainous range 
opposite Middleton, where, when one’s voice is raised 
to a high pitch, the sound reverberates near, far off, 


and near again, in a most surprising manner; while a 
perpendicular rock, rising from the river a few miles 
below Scotsburg, on whose giant face nature has sculp- 
tured whimsical arabesques, columns, and arches, that 
bears, especially on a moonlight night, a grotesque 
resemblance to the facade of a crumbling and moss- 
covered relic of monastic ages, we named.“ the Abbey.” 

No incident of importance occurred to our boating 
party, who were absent two days. Our report of the 
principal object of our expedition—namely, timber—was 
considered highly satisfactory; for we had seen whole 
forests of pine trees, interspersed with spruce, red cedar, 
cotton wood, and oak, in abundance—enough, in fact, to 
supply the Californian market with lumber for years to 
come. When we were fairly settled down in our new 
home, we-were told off into working parties, and went 
to work felling trees to freight the schooner with “ piles,” 
(trunks of trees of a certain length and thickness used 
for wharves,) and to get a supply in readiness for other 
vessels that would soon follow us. This “chopping” I 
found at first desperately hard work, the American axe, 
which alone is used, taking some time to handle properly. 
At first, like an amateur in rowing, one relies too much 
on the sinews of the arm, instead of throwing the 
weight of the body into the stroke, and allowing the 
muscles fair play. 

It was necessary that I should be for some little time 
a settler on the Umpqua before I fully appreciated the 
resources of this magnificent region, whose rivers are 
filled with fish, whose prairies, commencing about ten 
miles above Scoisburg, abound with game, and whose 





soil and climate are the finest in the world. Whata 
piseatory paradise would not that river have been to the 
eminent naturalist and fisherman, I’. T. Buckland, Esq. ! 
would that he could have revelled in it; but no: once 
there he would have squatted for life, and the Society. 
for the Preservation of Fish would have lost the most 
energetic and enthusiastic of secretaries, and the readers 
of “The Leisure Hour” the most pleasantly-instructive 
of writers. In that river I have caught fish, from her- 
rings up to seal. Never was river more prolific in the 
scaly brood. 

When first we arrived at the Umpqua it was February, 
and flat fish were in season; then came other species, 
including herring in vast shoals, and in June salmon 
made their appearance, and continued till the end of the 
year, while all species of shell-fish abound. 

The game on the prairies is plentiful and varied. Vast 

herds of elk (or wapiti abound), and there are also found 
the fallow deer, antelope, hares, prairie hen, quail, etc, 
while the forests are the retreat of the black and grisly 
bear, the panther, the wolf, and the cayote, or native 
dog. Inaddition to most of these, I have shot the river 
pelicans, bald-headed eagles, wild geese and ducks, sand 
cranes, and a great variety of “ divers.” 
* It will hardly be believed that, with all this endless 
variety of food at our command, we white men, especially 
at first, fared very badly, and lived chiefly on salt pork 
and bread. ‘There were several reasons for this. In 
the first place, we had not much time from our legitimate 
money-making pursuit of “chopping,” to hunt and fish. 
The prairies were too far off to resort to for the former 
purpose, and we were short of tackle for the latter. 
With regard to the birds on the river, they soon got 
shy. We were, therefore, principally at the mercy of 
the Indians for our supply of fish, and sometimes they 
were excessively churlish and would not barter. 

The mode of catching fish was unique in its way: I 
never heard it anywhere described. The tide rises in the 
river to the height of several feet, but at ebb tide several 
mud banks opposite to the Indian village came above 
water. Along the seaward edges of these banks the 
Indians would place willow wands side by side in a 
semicircle, so that, as the tide ebbed and the fish ran 
down, many in passing over the mud banks would find 
themselves stopped by this species of twig net, and, not 
having the sense to swim back against tide, to windward 
of the semicircle, they would remain till the tide ran oui 
and left them high and dry. All that it was then 
necessary for the Indians to do, was to paddle off to the 
bank and pick up their prey. In this manner they 
would sometimes have great takes of fish. Superstition 
had something to do with the churlishness which made 
the Indians decline sometimes to trade with us. When 
the herrings, for instance, first made their appearance in 
the river, though our savage friends caught them in 
canoe loads at a time, we could not get one; and very 
exasperating it was, to see them a short distance of 
with large heaps of the fish, engaged in divesting them 
of their scales, as a preparative for the operation of dry- 
ing. This they managed by holding the herring in one 
hand, and drawing it through the cther, which had heen 
previously dipped in sand—strange to say, the “right” 
way of the scales. Meanwhile, we were munching, our 
invariable salt pork and bread. This arose from the 
belief of the Indians that if a herring is cut with a knife, 
the protecting genius of the fish, ~ who, inconsistently 
enough, will allow his protégé to be caught and devoured, 
objects to the dissecting process, and immediately raises 
a vast storm of wind and rain to avenge the sacrilegious: 
deed, by spoiling all the Indians’ herrings that are » dry- 
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ing in the sun for winter stores. Now, as the Indians 
knew we always cut up our food with a knife, they 
would not part with a single herring to us, for fear we 
should offend the “great medicine” of the fish. An 
unusually high tide, however, befriended us in this 
emergency, causing the river to overflow its boundaries, 
and one morning we rose to find the banks glittering 
with herring, high and dry, on which a squadron of 
bald-headed eagles were ravenously preying. Speedily 
all kinds of bags, boxes, and baskets were in requisition, 
and in a short time we had made a razzia of herrings 
sufficient to last us for weeks. 

This was all very well; but one day, as I was sitting 
in my hut, oblivious of the Indian tradition of open- 
ing a herring with a knife, an Indian passed the open 
door. When he saw how I was engaged, he became a 
tawny statue of dismay, and rushed off to inform his 
people of the transgression. A terrible hubbub was the 
consequence. On my own side I felt abashed, for I was 
aware of what a great faux pasI had been guilty in 
Indian eyes. I was still more annoyed with myself 
when, shortly afterwards, strange to say, the weather 
actually did become very stormy, causing the Indians 
to lose a great quantity of fish, and we white men to 
abandon our labour. And all this bowleversement arose 
from my forgetting that fingers were made before knives. 

Spite of the hard fare, I never experienced the same 
glow of health and elasticity of spirits as I did in Oregon. 
My companions were the same; we all got fat and lazy. 
It was some time before I became a fair sample of a 
backwoodsman. Paddling a canoe by myself in rough 
water, and cooking, were my great rocks a-head. 

Apropos of cooking: even in California it was seen I 
was not much of a cook; the want of this accomplish- 


One day 


ment got me into great disgrace in Oregon. 
my turn came to cook the dinner for my comrades, who 
were away up the river chopping. I undertook the office 
with the reluctance of a man who has not much confi- 


dence in his own powers, I will say that. The fare that 


day was damper, pork, and pea-soup—at least it ought to 


have been. I made the damper, which is a flat cake of 
flour and water, and, having prepared a place amongst 
the embers of the fire, I then deposited it, and raked the 
embers over it, secundum artem, as I had seen my com- 
panions do. Then I put the peas and pork into our 
large iron pot, poured the water in, and hung it over 
the fire. With the conscious pride of a man who be- 
lieves he has performed a duty, I now busied myself 
about some other affairs, and forgot all about the dinner, 
till I saw our boat coming round’ the bend of the river. 
In haste I rushed to the big pot to sce how we were 
going on. Shade of Soyer! the pot was red hot, and 
the peas and pork acinder! Not being aware that peas 
swell, I had not put sufficient water in the pot: they 
had absorbed it all: hence this calamity. With great 
misgivings I now seized the spade, and went to take up 
my damper. In my trepidation I forgot its exact geo- 
graphical position in the embers. Wildly I dug about 
for it. Ha! what is this lump that adheres to the point 
ofmy spade? A rigid analysis of it convinces me that, 
though a great portion of its elements are sand and 
ashes, it is in reality no more or less than a piece of my 
damper in a half raw state. I have to remark that I 
never found the other portion. 

Shortly afterwards, my comrades arrive as hungry as 
a pack of wolves, and, finding there is no dinner, become 
translated into a band of bears. With ignominy I am 
discarded for ever from the réle of cook. Meekly I 


ag this decision, and, truth to tell, am not sorry 
or it. 





IN THE FAR WEST. 


Varieties, 


Crorates at THE FUNERAL oF THE LATE Prince Consort. 
—Ii will be interesting to our readers to know that the Chorales 
chanted at the sad service in the Chapel Royal at Windsor, 
were specially selected by her Majesty. The music was not, 
as has been stated, composed by the Prince, but both the 
hymns and the old German music were among his favourite 
pieces. The Chorale sung after the Lesson was a portion of a 
hymn of the seventeenth century, the last two verses of which 
were translated by her Majesty’s command— 


“T shall not in the grave remain, 
Since thou death’s bonds hast sever’d; 
By hope with thee to rise agaia, 
From fear of death deliver’d; 
I’ll come to thee, where’er thou art, 
Live with thee, from thee never part; 
Therefore to die is rapture. 


** And so to Jesus Christ I’ll go, 
My longing arms e<iending;_ 
So fall asleep in slumber deep, 
Slumber that knows no ending, 
Till Jesus Christ, God’s orly Son, - 
Opens the gates of bliss—leads on 
To heaven, to life eternal!’ 
The hymn by N. Hermann, thus commences :— 
*““ Wenn mein Stiindlein vorhanden ist, 
Und ich soll fuhrn mein Strasse, 
Geleit Du mich, Herr Jesu Christi 
Mit Hilf mich nicht verlasse.” 


The following translation of the whole hymn is by the Rev. 
Thomas Nicholas, of Carmarthen :— 


“ When my appointed hour is come 
To pass from earth for ever, 
Lord Jesus, guide me to my heme 
Across Death’s gloomy river ; 
My soui I yield into thy hand, 
As on life’s margin lone I stand: 
Thou wilt from harm defend her. 


“ In number more than sands on shore 
Of ocean are my errors, 
And they afflict and pain me sore: 
Still Death hath lost his terrors, 
For Jesus, Lord! I think of thee, 
Thy wounds, thy death, endured for me: 
Herein is found my comfort. 


“ Since I a humble member am 
Of thine own body, neither _ , 
rim death nor pain can rend in twam 
What thus is joined together. 
So, if I die, I die to thee; 
An endless life hast thou for me 
By thine own death procured. 


** I shall not in the grave remain, 
Since thou hast risen glorious ; 
A hope so strong to live again 
Is over death victorious. 
Then where thou art, I thither come 
With thee to make my endless home ; 
With joy I therefore hasten. 


** Thus I depart with Christ to be, 
My arms to him extending, — 
I fall asleep in qniet deep 
_ Which never suffers ending, 
Till Jesus Christ, God’s Son, shall call 
,To life immortal body and soul, 
Wide opening heayen’s portal.’” 

Tus Ducuy or Gorna.—About three quarters of the in- 
habitants of the Duchy of Gotha consist of country people, who 
are generally people well to do in the world, and a steady, 
sober race, not without a fair share of intelligence. In the 
course of time they have slowly grown up at the side of the 
rich and noble proprietors of the soil, and the latter frequently 
holding positions at court or appointments in the bureaucracy, 
and not caring much for the personal superintendence of their 
estates, they have gradually come to be materially and intel- 
lectually independent of the landlords. The remainder either 
belong to the towns, or are formed by the population of the 
hills, the latter industrious people enough, but less accessible 
to culture, and entirely dependent upon the crown land de- 
partment of the state. As for the townspeople, a century’s 
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enforcement of the guild laws had stunted the growth of their 
material welfare, and it was with difficulty only that commerce 
and industry made head at all against such artificial impedi- 
ments. To this day the artisans of the Thuringian capitals 
find it hard to rouse themselves from their customary indif- 
ference to the development of their several crafts. This state 
of things outlasted the time of French rule, the subsequent 
war of liberation, and all the other great revolutions that took 
place in the views and condition of the people.—Letter of the 
Duke of Sawe-Coburg-Gotha. 


WEAR AND TEAR oF THE Co1nace.—Our House of Commons 
votes the sum of £10,000 annually for the purchase and re- 
coinage of worn silver coin, and there is always a considerable 
loss to the nation by the transaction. Of course we all assist 
in the operation of deteriorating the coinage, and it is but fair 
that we should share the expense of renewing it. Those who 
carry coins loosely in their pockets inflict the heaviest amount 
of punishment upon them, whilst the users of porte monnaies 
add to the longevity of the currency. It has been discovered 
by the Mint authorities that the life of coins is much shorter 
than it was prior to the introduction of the railway system and 
cheap travelling. People move about now more frequently 
than they used, and so does money. Whether the former wear 
out sooner from their greater activity is a problem of social 
economists, but that the latter does is certain. Towards the 
close of the last century, careful experiments deduced the fact 
that deterioration among ten-year old silver coins of the vari- 
eus denominations was as follows:—Crowns, 3} per cent. ; 
half-crowns, 10 per cent.; shillings, 244 per cent.; and six- 
pences, 38 2-10ths per cent. Now the loss is nearly as follows, 
on coins of the same age :—Crowns, 5 per cent.; half-crowns, 
12 per cent.; shillings, 30 per cent.; sixpences, 45 per cent. ; 
and threepences, over 50 per cent.! This increase is evidently 
due to “ fast living,” so to speak, and the weakest individuals, 
or at any rate the smallest, suffer most from its consequences. 
The gold coinage does not deteriorate in anything like the 
same ratio.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Lord CANNING AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA.—India 
owes much to its Governor-General. The past year has been 
marked by a succession of the most important Government 
measures, but by none so signally as by the change in the 
antiquated and oppressive system of land tenure. There is no 
longer any impediment to the acquirement of land in India as 
a heritable and transferable property free from all prospective 
demand on account of land tax. This last great act in his 
eventful viceroyalty will invest the name of Lord Canning with 
undying fame. His lordship has fairly earned a place amongst 
the most illustrious of Indian statesmen. His career will offer 
a brilliant example to his successor. When released from the 
cares and responsibilities of his high office, he will still have 
the satisfaction of witnessing the growing prosperity of Eng- 
land’s most valuable dependency, and of knowing that his 
efforts to promote that prosperity are held in grateful remem- 
brance by the people of India and of England.— Cotton Supply 
Reporter. ' ‘g 

CHANGES OF SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION.—The laws of 
spelling, too, were unfixed or vague, and those of pronunciation, 
which more or Jess affected spelling, still more so. ‘ When,” 
said Johnson, “I published the plan of my Dictionary, Lord 
Chesterfield told me that the word great should be pronounced 
so as to rhyme to state; and Sir William Yonge sent me word 
that it should be pronounced so as to rhyme to seat, and that 
none but an Irishman would pronounce it grait. Now here 
were two men of the highest rank, one the best speaker in the 
Heuse of Lords, the other the best speaker in the House of 
Commons, differing entirely.” Mrs. Piozzi has written on the 
margin :—‘“‘ Sir William was in the right.” Two well known 
couplets of Pope’s imply similar changes :— 

* Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged.’’ 
7 ” 


- 7 * * 
** Imperial Anna, whom these realms obey, - 
Here sometimes counsel takes, and sometimes tea.”” 


Within living memory, elderly people of quality, both in 


writiag and conversation, stuck to Lunnun, Brummagem, and 
Cheyny (China).—Mrs. Piozzi’s Autobiography. 

A Canpip DiscoverER.—Nearly ten years ago, a most dis- 
tinguished surgeon, of great endowments in mechanical and 
physical science, called on the writer to show him (besides 
some curious inventions which are now in use), @ machine he 
had invented for measuring the force of the electric currents 
excited by muscular action. There were two cylinders to be 
grasped, wires, etc., needle, galvanometer, as usual. On grasp- 





ing either cylinder, the needle was deflected, and so on. “} 
am on my way,” said our friend, “to show it to Faraday,” 
He departed. Soon, however, he returned, with a kind of 
honest satisfaction beaming in his face— I have shown it to 
Faraday, and he has convinced me that the electric currents 
are due, not to the muscular action, but to the friction of the 
hands against the cylinders. So I shall go home, and say no 
more about my muscular electrometer.” May all inventors 
have as good a conscience.—Medical Times and Gazette. 

CoLLieRY ExpLosions.—Mr. Kenyon Blackwell, the Com- 
missioner appointed by Government to inquire into colliery 
explosions, says that,-“ out of 1099 deaths, seven only were 
with safety-lamps. No instance has been properly authenticated 
of explosion from a proper safety-lamp ; and in the most dan- 
gerous mines of England, where the discharge of fire-damp is 
greatest, but where locked safety-lamps are exclusively used, 
explosions are almost unknown.” 


Jupce Not.—How litile is known of what is in the bosom 
of those around us! We should explain many a coldness could 
we look into the heart concealed from us; we should often 
pity where we hate, love when we think we cannot ever for- 
give, admire when we feel scorn and indignation. To judge of 
any human action without reserve is a culpable temerity. 


® Pay or EnGineers.—Long before Brindley’s time, Inigo 
Jones was paid only eight shillings and fourpence a-day as 
architect and surveyor of the Whitehall Banqueting House, 
and forty-six pounds a-year for house-rent, clerks, and inci- 
dental expenses; whilst Nicholas Stowe, the master mason, 
was allowed but four-and-tenpence a-day. When the Duchess 
of Marlborough was afterwards engaged in resisting the claims 
of one of her Blenheim surveyors, she told him indignantly 
“that Sir Christopher Wren, while employed upon St. Paul's, 
was content to be dragged up to the top of the building three 
times a-week in a basket, at the great hazard of his life, for 
only £200 a-year”—the actual amount of his salary as archi- 
tect of that magnificent cathedral. Brindley, however, fared 
worse still, and for a long time does not seem to have risen 
above mere mechanic’s pay, even whilst engaged in construct- 
ing the celebrated canal for the Duke of Bridgewater, which laid 
the foundation of so many gigantic fortunes.—Smiles’ Engineers. 

IGnoraNncE.—It is impossible to make people understand 
their ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive it ; and 
therefore he that can perceive it hath it not.— Bishop Taylor. 

Hint To SportsMEN.—It is often a subject of remark that the 
left barrel of a gun bursts so much more frequently than the 
right, while, as is well known, the right-hand barrel is the 
most used. This bursting may be prevented by ramming 
down the charge in the left barrel every time the right is fired, 
as, when the right is used several times in succession, the wad- 
ding in the left is separated from the charge, and a vacuum 
ensues between them, which, on firing the second barrel, fre- 
quently causes an explosion. 

Our Duties REGARDING NationaL Epucation.—Our hea- 
venly Father, in his boundless goodness, has made his crea- 
tures that they should be happy, and in his wisdom has fitted 
his means to his ends, giving to all of them different qualities 
and faculties, in using and developing which they fulfil their 
destiny, and, running their uniform course according to his 
prescription, they find that happiness which he has intended 
for them. Man alone is born into this world with faculties 
far nobler than the other creatures, reflecting the image of 
him who has willed that there should be beings on earth to 
know and worship him, but endowed with the power of self- 
determination, having reason given him for his guide. He 
can develop his faculties, place himself in harmony with his 
Divine prototype, and attain that happiness which is offered 
to him on earth, to be completed hereafter in entire union with 
him, through the mercy of Christ. But he can also leave these 
faculties unimproved, and miss his mission on earth. He will 
then sink to the level of the lower animals, forfeit happiness, 
and separate from his God, whom he did know how to find. 
Gentlemen, I say man has no right to do this—he has no right 
to throw off the task which is laid upon him for his happiness; 
it is his duty to fulful his mission to the utmost of his power; 
but it is our duty, the duty of those whom Providence has re- 
moved from this awful struggle, and placed beyond this fearful 
danger, manfully, unceasingly, and untiringly to aid by advice, 
assistance, and example, the great bulk of the people who, 
without such aid, must almost inevitably succumb to the diffi- 
culty of their task. They will not cast from them the aiding 
hand, and the Almighty will bless the labours of those who 
work in his cause.—Speech by the late Prince Consort at the 
Educational Conference, 1857 : 
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